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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

' A modified version of the Instrumental Activities 

Inventory (lAl) was administered to a 'sample of Canadian Inuit 
children (41 girls and 37 boys ag^ 9 to 17 from Frobisher Bay and 40 
bpys and 35 girls agQd 8 to 16 from Pangnirtung) for purposes of 
assessing role model preferences relative to the socialization 
process. Consisting of 12 female and. 12 male drawings, the modified 
lAI represented the following role categories: (1) 
Bodern— occupations and activit^ies presently monopolized by 
Eurocanadians but open to Inuits with specialized training or 
advanced education (male doctprs^^ teachers, etc., and female nurses, 
teachers, etc.) ; (2) ' Transitional — occupations currently represented 
by town Inuit of moderate or high levels of acculturation (m^le 
airplane mechanics, construction workers, etc., and female cooks, # 
post of f ice' clerks, etc. ) ; and (3) Contajpt^traditionalT-roles 
ch^acteristic of either town or land based 'inuit which' do not 
require formal education, bilingualism/ or wages (male hunters, 
carvers, etc., and female hunters, skin workers et.c.) • Responses 
indicated that Inuit girls were more strongly influenced by 
Eurocanadian role models than Inuit boys. Since statistical 
significance depended upon the role categories, it was suggested that 
further testing include Native role classifications/evaluations and 
expanded numbers of role types. (JC) * 
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Abstract \ * • 

This paper discusses the adn^inistration of a modified yers^on^of 
the ^pindlers* Instrumental Activities Inventory in 1970 to 153 
Inuit ( Eskimo) schoolchildren in two Eastern^ CaAad Ian Arctic settle- 
ments, Frobisher Bay and Pangnirtung ( Nortltwest Territories)* 

7 * * 

Response patterns suggest that Inuit girls are TxK>re strongly influenced 
^hf Eurocanadian role tnodels than are Inuit boys, but since the 
statistical significance of this finding depends on the categories 
( 'Wdern", ""transitional", or "traditional") by which the roles 
are classified, further testing ( including eliciting of native 
evaluations and classifications of the roles) and expansion of the 
number and types of 1^0 les are recommended. 



Topics: psychological anthropology, *sex xoTf^ identity, child socialization, 
projective testing, Arctic urbanisation 
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This paper discusses the assessnfea^ of role identity of Inuit ( Eskimp ) 
schoolchildren u^ing a research tj^chnique called the Instrumental Activities 
Inventory* This technique was first developed by George ^and Louise SplndJ-er for 
Study of the ''perceptual and cognitive dimension^" of the ^acculturation patterns 
of the Bloocl Indians of Alberta, Canada ( 1965: 314). I administered* a modified 

version of this inventory .to 153 Canadian Inuit children IfTtrHe. spt^g of 1970 

V ' . ... ■ ^ 

( McElroy 1973: 318-353)* The present report will evaluate the use of the 

inveftitory ( to be referred to ag^' the lAI) in terms of problems of administration, 

/ 

interpretation of results, arifci suggestions for improvement of the technique in 
further studies bf children's role identity and vocatioTtal aspirations* ^ 

Administration o* the lAI to children living in tv?o Baffi^ Island communities, 
Frobisher Bay and Pangnirtung ( for location see figures 1 and 2), was one 
technique used in a study of chi^ld socialization ^iatterns among town-living Inuit 

groups ( McElroy 1972), The researchccovered fourteen months of field study 

1 / \ ■ ' 

between 1967 and 1971/ f Approximately 58l of the 2,100 residents of Frobisher Bay 

(^1971 census) are deajcendants |>f people^ historically identified as Nugumlut^ 

Oqgmiut, Akuliarmlut, and other Central Eskimo groups ( Boas 1964: 13*36)»» The 

" remain(Jer of Frobisher Bay's population includes southern CanadiansNof diverse 



^backgrounds and ethnlci\:y ( Rurocanadid^ns , native Canadians, Europeans, Catibbean 

islanders, Africans, and southwest Asians). Frobisher Bay is a rapidly ij;rowing 

/center of transportation, administration, medical services, and education on 

Baffin Island ( for a full description of the' development of Frobisher Bay, 

see Honlgmann and Honigmann 1965), In March of 19Z1, ^^77. of the Inuit males 

and 31X of the Inuit females aged 16-65 were wage employed in Frobisher Bay; 

avenge annual Income per Inuit househcfid was $ 6,590 ( per capita, $ 1,032)* 

Pangnirtung is a smaller and more isolated communlty^^ whereas Frobisher 

i ■ 
Bay's settlement began in the 1940' s x;ith construction of an air force base. 
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^' V * ^ 

it, was only after 1^66i/when an epid\inic reduced the dog population^ that large' 
• t A - 

^ - ' \ ^ ^ 

" numbers of Oqomiut of the Cumberland Sound region were settled itj^Pangniirtung. 

(i ^ -/^ 

The village ftas a population of about 650, 92% of the residents Inuit. My survey 

showed that in 1969, 27% of all males in the community bep^eep 15 ^d 65 were 

employed full-time, and 40% of all households had one*or more individuals 

( including women) employed either full-time of on ^^^eady part-time basis. 

, The average annual income per Inuit household in Pangciirtung in 1969 was $ 3,366 

(^per capita $ 58lT, - \ 

^ \ study of the socialization and role identity development of Inuit children 

and adplescents during initial field trips in the summers of li967 and 1969 involve^ 
Standard ethnographic techniques. I lived with three Inuit families, accoi^panying 
fwo' of them^to hunting camps. In town, I interviewed teachers,^"community leaders, 
adolescents, and parents of| young children. One of the most/ intriguing observations 
was that the training of youtig boys wltjiin the^ nuclear famtXY *nd extended klrfship 
networks emphasi:^ed the traditional land-based subsistence skills to a greater 
extent than didt^ the training of girls. Similarly, participant observation of the 
life of young adults made me aware of considerable divergence In the attitudes or 

K ^ young men and women toward Eurocanadlan values, llfe-s*tyles, and employment or' 

^ \ ■ ... Y~-'^- 4 

\ education ( McElroy 1971). Young women were clearly more Interested In following 

\' I . ) ' 

Eurocanadlan r<3^X4 modej^. I decided that assesstffent of role model preferences 
with a projective technique would yield some measure of the Ijipact of this 
differential socialization upon children's aspirations. 

Review of the literature revealed relatively little use of projective 
techniques with Arctic populatlans. Ferguson s analysis ( Honlgmann 1962: 34) 
of nine Rorschach protocols collected by John J. Honlgmann In Great Whale River, 
Eastern Canada, Indicated a meager number of determinants with F (form) predomTnant 
1 and a high percentage of animal and anatomical cohtent* The restricted quality 
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the responses suggests that the Rorschach may be a difficult technique to use 
Inuit, Preston ( 1964). studied the personality structure of northwest , 

'Alaskan Inuit with measures of intelligence ( three performance subtests of the 
Wechsler^, the Rorschach, Draw-A-Person test, and^the Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT). The TAT was a particularly difficult test to .administer and to interpret; 
there were language barriers and subjects were negative o^ confused about the * 
task* Berry's studies ( 1966, 1969> of Baffin Island Inuit performance on tests of 
spatial ability and visual discrimination indicate interesting relationships 
between cognitive style, ecological factors, and socialization modalities* 
Parker's study ( 1964) of ethnic identity in two Alasljian villages used an original 
projective tec^Jinique involving five pictures ''designed to elicit stories relevant 
to ethnic identity** ( ibid > ; 326), The cards were shown to young people, whose 
stories were analyzed in terms of attitudes towarci* ethnic identity ( with variables 
such as presence or absence of hostility, inter*ethnic social j^^istance, intra-ethni 
social distance, degree of attraction to symbols of western society, etc) ^ 

^( ibid.: 332-333). While Parker's study provided a valuable method for assessing 
attitudes toxjard ethnicit^y^ my research problem required a projective technique 
which would tap attitudes toward socioeconomic roles per se . Tl^ Instrumental \^ 
Activities Inventory was a promising technique for this purpose, and in the autumn 
of- 1959, while living in Pangnirtung, I arranged for a modified version of the 
test to be drawn by a local artist. 

Description and rationale of the lAI 

The Instrumental Activities Inventory was devised by Gaorge and Louise Spindle 
as a projective technique which was ( in contrast to the Rorschach^ or Thematic 
Apperception Test) unambiguous fi^nd useful in yielding data on perception of socio- 
environmental realities ( Spindler and Spindler 1965: 314). The inventory 
consisted of 24 line drawings, each depicting a male engaged in one type of 



"instrumtntal*acttyity" 'Cas medicine mkn, liriest, mechanic, farmer, boxer, bronc 



rider, cook, politician, doctor, bartender/ formal chief-mafteT, and. so on)* ^ 
Instrumental activities were defined as "those activities that an individual 
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engages in for the achievement and mainteniipce of a life style and status in the 
social groups of which he is a member, or aspires to be a ipember ( ibid > ; 312) ♦ 
The cards i7e*re l^hown to males and females tanging in age from 18 to 57 ♦ Respon- ♦ 
dents were asked by the Spindlers to choose at le^st three pictures which they 
Valued mosjt highly and an equal number which tliey disliked the most.* Female 
respondentfs were asked Jtg choose ' what they would like their sohs or husbands 
( degending on age 4nd family status) toMo" ( ibid.: 319)* Free association 
to the pictures was encouraged. ^ ' . 

la choosing the lAI ^^^'^ appropriate technique for the study of role 

■i . - ■ 

identificatrton, I decided to have ^he tards depict female as well as male roles 

and to include only those instrutn^ntal activities which were visible as models 

to .the children in the two communities being studied. ^Limits of time and finances » 

required that only 24 pictures be prepared,, so that each subject was shown a 

set of 12 cards appropriate to his or her gender identity. / ^ . 

i ^ 

Pilot teiLting in Pangnirtung in ^arly winter of 1970 indicated Jthat testing 
of adults would be difficult; interpreter services wc5uld be required and some 
individjals misunderstood the intent of my inquiries, believing either that I 
wtas offering them jobs or that I could Influence local administrators regarding 
vocational training or employment opportunities. The people of Pangnirtung had 
never been exposed lo projectivcf tests ( or for tha^: matter, to anthropologists, 
since the time of Boas), and it was difficult to elicit cooperation even from 
those adults I knew best. Therefore I decided to test only schoolchildren, * 
although the pictures depicted adults at work. The principal of^ the Pangnirtung 
school gave me permission to give the inventory to a representative sample of 
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each age level. I selected 45 girls and 45 boys from a total number of 124^ children 
enrolled in school in grades 1 through 5, ages 8 to 17. Seleotion frcya the class 
rolls for 1950-1969 and 1969-1970 enable^ me to choose ^samples of childrer#wit;h 
h*lgh and low attendance, those at advanced, average, and retarded age-grade levels, 
and those with and without hunting absences during the school term during the. 
prevlousi year . I^distributed a statement to the teachers explaining the purpose 
of . the project.*' Similar preliminary procedures were carried out the foflowing 
month in Frobisher Bay, following completion of testing in Pangnirtung in 
March of 15*10." # * N/ 

A local, semi-pr6fessional Inuit artist^ was contracted to draw the 24 cards. 
I prepared a short description of each pictur^e and an Inuit woman translated the 
descriptions in.to syllables ( the Eastern Arctic writing system) as instructions 

"I - . • ^ - 

for the artist. In order to control for factors of qua:lity and style, my plan 

was to have^all the pictures drawn by a single Inuk^ The artist decided to go 

on a hating trip after completing b±k of the pictures, hov7ever, and presstires^ 

of time required the service's of a number of artists ( some Inuit, some Eurocanadian 

to complete the series. ^ ♦ 

The pictures represent three categories of roles: modern, transitional, 
and contact-traditional ( see. figures 3 through 7 for copies of the pictures, 
greatly deduced in size. The originals are 8** x 11**). During the test 
administration, the pictured V7ere randomly ordet^^ i^^ respect to category and 
were shown in the same sequence to each subject. The categories are defined as 
follows and are represented by the fallowing roles: 

I. Modern : occupations and activities presently monopolized by Eurocanadians 
but open to Inuit with specialized training or advanced education ; 

Hale roles: doctor, teacher, radio operator, office clerk 
Female roles: nurse, teacher, radio announcer, secretary 
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II* Transitional ; occupations and activitfes" currently representative of town 
Inuit of poderate or htgh levels of acculturation; jgenerally learned by 
on-the-job training or ^through adult e^iucation programs 

. Male roles: airplane mechanic, construction worker, store clerk, qatechist ♦ ^ 
C'^yog^seyee", lay preacher)* 
Ff^male roles: cook, post office clerk, store clerk, hjpusewife 

IJI. Contact - traditional' ; roles characteristic- of either town-based or land-based 

Inuit which do r^ot require formal^ education, bilingualism, and do not involve 
^ wage earning ( although *piece wcJSrk sale of products may be involved) 

Male roles;* hunter with rifle, spear ivunter, carver, fisherman 

Female roles: small-game hunter, skin worker, seamstress, tent wife m 

The children were tested individually, coming to a testing room irt pairs 

during regular school ho|urs* The same instructions and explanations were given, ^ 

to each child, that the pictures showed different kinds of work a person could do 

in the North and that the child should sort out the cards accordihg to whether 

he thought he might be interested or not interested in that type of work when he 

2 

grew up ( or finished school, in the case of older subjects). No limit was put 
on the number of choices, and the subject was assured that he was not taking a 

■ "' * \ 

test with right or wrong answers or choosing an actual job, and that his ch^^ices 

would not commit ^im in his future. After sorting the 12 cards appropriate to 

his or her sex according^to the Initial "like-dislike" task ( unlimited choice 

* 

task), the child was then asked to choose the one card which showed the type of 
work which most interested him ( limited choice task). Instructions. were initially 
given in English. If the child was willing to sort the cards but appeared uncertain 

about the procedure, 1 read a set of instructions in simple Inutltut which an 

* 'I * 
assistant had ijrepared for me. 

Of those 90 children chosen from class rolls in each settlement, it was . 

necessary to delete the responses of 11 subjects from Pangnirtung and 15 from 

Frobisher Bay, leaving a sample of 41 girls and 37 boys, aged 9 to 17, from^ 

Pangnirtung, and 35 girls and 40 boys, aged 8 to 16,^^from Frobisher Bay.^ 



Subjects were deleted who did not understand the teatting jgrocedure, refused to 
take the test, or Imitated a partner's' choices, Th^ sample, therefore^ is skewed 
in the sense that: It represents the attitudes and orieptat^ns of those children 
jaho were amenable to being tested or those who tj^ld anderatand enough English^ 
( or Inutitut as spoken by a foreigner) to comprehend the instructions. In* that 
sense, the valj^dity of the responses is confined to internal contrast and ^ 
variation. We can analyze differences it\ male and female response patterns within 
this particular sample ( representing 63% of the Pangnirtu^ig school population ^ 
and 27% of that of Frobisher.^ay) , but it is not possible to generalize to the 
large* population because the sample is not fully representative. 

Results" and^'^interpretat ion \ 

I '' " * ' * 

TablejB l^and 2 give !the distribution of ijnlimit'^ed and limited choices by 

( 

settlement* and sex of respondents, Male responses indicate that occupatiorfs 
bringing high ( ojr steady) wages and high prestige in tl>e local setting C store 
clerk, construction worker, airplane mechanic) are preferred over traditional 



subsistence activities, .which in turn are generally preferred over part-time work 
*' ^ . ■ . . 

( carver, iatechist) and over occupations requiring long^-term educati^on ( doctor, 

office clerk, teacher). While hunter with rifle is given a consistently .high 

ranking in both ta^ks ( the 3rd highest frequency^ and equal tjo construction 

worker in the limited choice ta«k)^ this role is. considerably less popular than^ 

construction wcjrker in terms* of frequency in th^ unlimited ch«4p^ task ( 41 persons 

I 

'I 

choosin^g^construct J.on worker as one of the kinds of work they would like, 23 
choosing hunter). It is interesting to see that catechist or '^ayogeseyee** ( lay 
preacher), a position of considerable pow^r and prrestige in the communities, 
moves from 9th" rank in free choice to 5th rank in limited choice. Wages and 
prestige are strongly competing factors in the choices of these boys and 
adolescents ♦ 
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The outstanding pattern of female responses ( Table 2) is that work occupa- 
tlons^are preferred over domestic roles, and traditional, activities aTe 'least } 
preferred. However, the role of seamstres's, both traditionally /nd presently 
a source of prestige for a^ Inu£t woman ( and currently a sourcajof income* for 
adolescents in the settlements) has second vLk. Although the role of modern 
housewife and mother wAs chosen by sd^i of the subjects in the unlimited choice* 
task, only 1 out of 76 gtt'ls chose the housewife role in the limited qhoice tasl^, 
putting that role otv-a "Vank level with small game hunter ( an activity characteris- 
tic of middle-aged Inuit women, particularly in Pangnlrtung, who gp 6n foot into 
"the hills surrounding the settlement in groups of 2 or 3 to hunt ;^or ptarmigan 
and hare with tlfles).- 

In order to test^the significance of the differ%nce« between the two settle- 
ments and between the sex groiSps, the- card.s were grouped Into three acculturafcive 
categories and the frequency of responses by category tested^ by the chi square 
method. The d*istribution of frequencies and percentages, of reisponses by category 
is 'given in Table 3. . 

.... " ^ \ -4 

Combining male and female responses, there were no significant differences 
between the frequencies of the total samples from e«w;h settlement ( x2 * 2.69 

in unlimited choic* condition; = 3.60 in limited choice). This indicates 

\ ' . ■ ' - ' 

that although Pangnlrtung children have lived in town for a much shorter period 

of time than have Frobisher Bay children, they have developed similar patterns ot 

role ^identification. On the basis of the lack of significant differences between 

the sett lemeate, we are able to compare the total male sample >7ith the total 

female sample. Differences between males a nd^ females i^ the unlimited choice 

condition are significant at greater 'than Ihap^Ol level ( = 21.15) and in the 

limited civo'ice situation, significant between the .01 and .001 level 6f probability 

( - 12.325). While the highest percentages of responses for both sexes arr in 

j !l ' 



the transitional category. In both settlements a greater percentage of females than 
males chose those cards classified in the modern category. 

Differences between the sexes In the Frobisher Bay sample for the unlimited 
choice situation are significant beyond the .001 level ( = 19.66) and in the 
Pangnirtung Sample, at the .05 level ( = 5.998)'. In the traditional category, 
the percentage of female" responses exceeds male j-esponses in the Bangnirtung 
sample and is equal to male responses in the total Isample. Clearly, the area cf 
greatest divergence in role identification of boys and girls is'between the 
modern and transitional categories rather than between the traditional and 
transitional rolfs. The test responses suggest that, with the exception^of tht 
popular seamstress role^, the girls are identifying with roles which until 
recently have 'been filled in the settlements primarily by Eurocanadian women or, 
in the case of 3obs such as store clerk, by lault t^v^ Eurocanadian men. Comparlsorv 
of responses by age group showed a significant difference between younger ( P-H) 
and older ( 12-17)'male8 at the .05 level, younger boys choosing modern roles , 
more frequently than older boys. Ther^* was no significant difference between 
age groups in the girls' responses. Tests of significance of response frequencies 
*of groups with high and low attendance, advanfced, average, or retarded age-grade 
levels,^ and hunting abse^nces/ no h\jnting absences showed that these variables 
were unreliable indicators of role orientation. 



Problems of Interpretation , 

-The most serious methodological problem la that of the classification ot the 
roles Into categories. No attempt was made to see how Inult children or adults 
might have grcuped_the cards. Ohe Arctic ethnologist was asked to sort the 
pictures wlthojjt knowledge of my classifications: the result was that Q| cards 
were grouped diJf ferently. -Four roles which I trad classified as transitional 
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were considered by this expert to be modern roles, while two of the roles in my 
modern categorization were considered to be transitional* The other three ^ 
discrepancies were similar shifts between the transitional and traditional 
categories • 

The most crucial pictures in terms of validity of categories and the 
weighting of diS'tribut ion by category are airplane mechanic for boys and seamstress 
and store clerk for girls, I classified airplane mechanic as a role currently 
open to Inuit. In both settlements, Inuit men are employed to service airplanes, 
learning the routine of maintenance by on-the-job training, and this*-kind of 
job is open to Eurocanadians but not monopolized by them. But if the majority 
of respondents perceived the card as representing an airplane pilot rather than 
a maintenance crewman ( although commercial pilots in the two settlements usually 
wear uniforms and are not frequentj.y seen on the wing of a plane with wrench in 

hand), then the distribution of male responses in Table 3 would be very different. 

* *- 

The total unlimited choice frequencies would be, by category, modern: 98, 
transitional: 104, and tfraditlonal : 97, a far more even distribution than at 
present. Frequencies for highest preference choices would be modern: 30, 
transitional: 32, and traditional: 16. ^ 

If seamstress were reclassified as a transitional role, and female store 
clerk placed into the traditional category ( as suggested by the consultant), the 
distribution of female responses would be in unlimited choice, modern: 119, 
transitional: 139, and traditional: 102; in limited choice, modern: 26, 
transitional: 26, and traditional: 25. Thus reclassification of these three 
very popular cards, airplane mechanic, seamstress, and female store clerk, would 
lead to a very similar distribution of responses by category for male and female 
subjects. Cigrtainly the differences between tVie responses of the sex groups 
would be statistically not^signif icant. ' ^ 
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The tnajor Justification of the present categories is that the cards were 
classified according to three criteria based on observations in the settlements 
in 1969 and 1970: a) the degree of education and bllinguai ability required to 
carry out the instrumental activity; b) the extent to which Inuit role models 
of the instrumental activity were present in the comnunitles; and c) the extent 
to which the jobs were monopolized by EurocanaSians. While these criteria may 
satisfactorily justify the classification for the purpose of the study, there is 
some question as to whether identity processes per se are tapped by such a 
procedure. * 

Ifi analyzing differences between age groups, it became apparent that the 
'significant differences between boys aged 8-11 ( who chose a higher frequency of 

modern cards than expected) and those ajgd 12-17 could be interpreted in several 

: ' 1" 

ways. 4riewed cross-sectionally, it is posslit)I« that boys aspire to Eurocanadian 
roles'" lesS as they grow older and become less interested in obtaining the 
education required for such positions. From a historical perspective, it is 
possible that the older boys identified at an early age with the transitional 
male roles which were available to Itiialt men in the settlements in the early 
1960's and late 1950* s, whereas yljunger boys have the opportunity to identify 
at the present time with Inuit men who hotd positions as teachers and classroom 
assistants, office workers and radio operators. In the case of a role such as 

a 

doctor, a popular choice for younger boys ( 11 chose this card, while only 3 of 
the older boys did), Inuit models have not been available. This would be an 
example of Eurocanadian influence on the boys* aspirations. Older boys would be 
more JLlkely to have been hospitalized In the south ior treatment of tuberculosis 
than younger boys, who are now treated locally with chemotherapy* Perhaps the 
role of doctor is more negatively perceived by boys who have had unpleasant 
hospital experiences. Unless a method for eliciting free associations to the 
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cards were established, it is difficult indeed to know what factors influence a 
child to accept or to reject the roles depicted in the cards. 

A third problem involved satfipling procedures. Selection of s^jects from 
the class attendance books initially allowed a balanced representation by criteria 
of attendance, age-grade retardation level, and absences for the purpose of 
accompanying family members on hunting trips or early moves to hunting camps in 
late spring. Loss of subjects due to lack of cooperation, as well as difficulties 
in finding Satisfactory substitutes, effected an inbalanced representation of 
these categories for female subjects and for the Frobisher Bay sample as a whole. 
In the cade of girls, there was a negative correlation b,eiwe«^ high attendance, 
advanced age-grade level, and cooperation in taking the 4^8t. Ip addition, 

many of those children scheduled for testing because they were representatives 

- - 1 

of the high-absenteeism category ( based on the previous year*8 records) w6re 
never in school to be tested I 

^ Su;^gestloa8 for further research 

I recommend that the present set of cards be expanded to 48 pictures, 
24 for each sex group. All but three of the cards ( catechist, tent wife, and 
housewife) presently depict occupations or subsistence activities, while the 
Spindlers* series represent a broader range of statua-malntenance roles ^ ^Wpansion 
of the number and range of stimuli should b^ done in consultation with Inuit 
assistants, who could provide classifications into categories based on their 
own perceptions of important types of traditional, transitional, and modern 
roles. All cards should be drawn by a single ajrtlst to control for factors of 

\ 

style. " I 

The problem of an Inuk's anxiety in being tested alone might be solved 
by training an Inuit classroom assistant to give the test in Inutltut. The 

■* 
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cards might be used more as a i^rojectj^ve technique and less ^k^a sorting technique 
, by eliciting stories about the individuals in the pictures^ Alternatively, 
one might ,^ask the subjects to comment on the pictures in a generalized manner; 
e-g-, by asking 'Vhlch of these cards show work whi^h Inuit boys would like to 
do when they finish school?^! or ''16 this^ a good job? Would Inuit boys likL this 
kind of work?" A standardized s^t of questions following completion of choices 
would allow children to name the role as they perceived it and to give evaluative 
responses to the stimulus. Ranking of the cards- by subjects would Solve some of 
the statistical problemSr^^engendered by the variatiility in number of choices,! ^ 
and testing of all available children rather than chrawing up samples* would help 
compensate for loss of subjects. Allowing subjects to respond to all cards, 
both male and female roles, in terms of a generalized question such as "is this 
a good job for an Inuk to do?" might yield interesting ^sults. If the figures 
in the pictures had ambiguous ethnic affiliations rather than being clearly 
Inuit ( although the present cards vary as to how definitely the main figure 
is an Inuk), one of the sorting tasks might be to ask the child to put the 
pictures into piles according to which ethnic group usually ( always, sometimes, 
rarely, never, etc.) did that kind of work. One of the ways that Inuit adults 
sttLucture their choices, rationalize their decisions, and socialize their 
children is to classify behavioral styles, roles, n^terlal goods, recr^tional 
styles, food, and many other components into one o^ two systems, Inutitut 
or Kadlunatltut ( white man's way). Focusing on ethni,city rather than role 
preference per se in usiftg the modified lAI might yield ijiteresting resultai 
although the issue of ethnic relations in the community is a sensitive one ^ 
at the present. 

My inability to get parents of tifte subjects to respond to the inventory 
was the most disappointing aspect of the study. Comparison of children's 
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response with parental perceptions of instrumental activities would be an 
invaluable addition to t)^e data. However, the issue of whether it is feasible 
to use such a techni^^ue with Inuit should be considered, Inuit adults ^are not 
used to taking tests and they dislike questionnaires. They become characteristic 
ally withdrawn in most situations structured as official queries, even when 
intrepreters are present* Some of the schoAchildren responded well, but thase 

most needed for a balanced sampla ( adolescents, students at an advanced age- 

I 

grade level^ and girls with high attendancei() were among those subjects who gave 

1 ' ♦ f 

minimal cooperation and brief responses* 

In summary, the Instrumental Activities Inventory is a research technique 

Gff unquestionable value in the study of ideatity dynamics in communities 

} 

undergoing acculturation processes. Whether it is a technique which can be 
profitably used with children, or with adults who for political or psychological 
reasons are not receptive to testing, is an issue which should be probed through 
experimentation with varipus kin^s of eliciting techniques, a larger number of 
role choices, and a more open-enddl seriea of tasks. 
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2. The tex^^of the instruction to female subjects is as follows: 

"These are some pictures which show women working. Some of \^he women 
have jobs; this girl ( first cardVhas a job in a store. Some of the women 
are^^tfiorking in their hom^s; this ortfe is a housewife. She has children and 
a hustand and here she Is making palowak ( bannock) for her family. These 
pictures show many kinds of work that a woman could do in the North. Now I 
want you to look at all these pictures and think about what you would like to 
do when you get older, when you finish school. If you iike the work-in arty 
of these pictures, put the^picture here. you don^t like the work, put the 

picture there. This is not a test. You can choose as many as you like. If 
you choose a picture, it does not mean you have to do that work when you are 
older. It just helps me know what you are interested in. You can choose more 
than one picture. Maybe you^ would like to have a job aad be a housewife also. 
That is okay. Maybe you are' interested in many kinda of work. You can choose 
onlytpvone, if you wish, or two, or four, or more, as many as you like. Do you 
understand? ( if negative, explain again). Allrlght, look at the cards and^if 
you like the work in the picture, put the card on this side, and if you don*t 
like the work, put the card on that side.** 

After the cards had been sorted, I asked each sfubject to point to the pile 
of cards which showed work whicK she lik^d in order to check my |coring. I 
put aside the disliked cards and asked the subject to "choose the»three you 
like the best" from the remaining pile If th^e were more than four cards., 
FrgtfB the three, I asked the subject to "choose the kind of work you would like 
^^st of all". If there were only four or less cards from the initial sorting, 
^ I said "now choose the kind of work you would like best of all.'' f 

The text of the instructions to male subjects was as follows: 

i 

"These ar^ some pictures which show men working. These are some of 
the jobs vhich men can do in the North. Look at these pictures and think 
about thelkind of work you would like to do when you are older, when you 
finish sct^ool. Look at each picture and think if you would like to do that 
job. If you like the work, put the picture here. If you don^t like the work, 
put the picture there. You can choose more than one picture. This man works 
With airplanes, and this man is a hunter. If y^u wanted to, you could do both 
jobs at different times. So you can choose as ,?hany as you like. You can 
choose only one, or two, or four, or more, as many as you wish. This is not 
a test. This is just to help me see what you are interested in doing. If you 
choose a picture, it does not mean you have to do that work when you get older, 
and It does not mean I can get that job for you. This Is just to help the 
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teachers and schools know what the boys are intexrested in. Do vmi understand? 
( if negative, explain aga^.n) • Allright, go aheid. Look at |tHe cards and if 
you like the work in' the picture, put the card ori this side, and if you doif't 
Ifke^ the work, put the cardan that side." | 

After the boy had sorted the cards, I followed the same procedure outlined ^ 
above in terms of checking which pile represented! the work that the child liked 
and in narrowing the preferences down to one 'ibest choice"^ 
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3. Instructions given to the children in I nut it ut may be translated as follows: 

''In these pictures, some Inuit women ( or mej|ii aret^orking. Look at 
the pictures. When you are older ( **become ||Large"A you wilLwork. 
Think about what kind of work yoJr would likeji to <^ when you are older. 
This is a game. You do not have ^ to do this/ work when you ^re older. 
If you like the work in the^^cture, put the picture here. If you ^ 
do not lijke the work, put the picture there. A Do you understand? 
:ing, "which three do you like the^l 



( After sorting, "which three do you like th^'best? Which kind of 

work do ytfu like the very best?" ) ^ 

* - \, t 

>' I \ 

4, The testing process in Pangnfrtung began with seridUsX difficulties. I had 

planned fdg: each child to come tQ ^the testing area alone, ^d this was frightening 

even for the 12 yerfr old girls who were the first to be tested. The f irst| subject * 

sat hunched over, her eyes down* She flipped through the cards quickly, ptit 

them down on the table, and skid softly, "atchiw" ( "I don't know">. I explained 

thk procedutt^^gain. She shook het head and said "ayunarktok" ( "it's too . 

hard" or "iVxran'ti J^e helped") • I* asked if she understood what^'l was asking 

her to do; she sdid that she did but that she was afraid ("kisiani kapia*hupunga") | 

The second subject responded the same way, |ind l^^began to wonder whether the * 

project would be a failure. My solution at ^he time was to allow children to 

come to the testing room two at a time, with! full acknowledgement of the 

possibility of peer influence. Subjects who( gave jresponses id^tical to tifcose t 

given |y partners were of course deleted froik the sample.^ ®f ml the "subj^ci^s |j 

tested^ 447. of the*ale« and .41% of the females were second^ordar partners. | 

12% of the males and 187. of the females were solitaries • Ohly 237. of the j 

second*»order males and 6% of the second-order females chose the same card as j 

did their first-Vrder partner tn the highest ^preference* task. 

Ideally, the chi^ldren should have been tested alone, but it is\my ()pinioh 

that the degree bf inhibition and withdrawal wc^ld have been so great that a 

highly unrepresentative iMunple would have resulted,^ consisting of those few 

^ children who wexe not intimidate^ by the test and Vho were will^^ng to take it 

^ alone ( altogether 6 in Pangnirtung and 17 in Frobisher Bay). 

Another problem in Pangnirtut^g concerned the 8 year old group, most of 

whom could not cope with the testing situation and could not discriminate among 

the cards ^ It was necessary to delete thii age group frcmi the sample, although 

in Frobisher Bay the 8 year olds performed adequately. / * 

> * ' > ' / % 

^ 5. Subjects were classified as being at an advanced age-grade level if tmey-^^ 
were more than 12 months younger than the average age of thdi children in that 



grade in each settlement. If more than 12 months older than the mean age, 
they were classified in a retarded age-^grade level. This classification is 
based on an Index of performa'i^ce in school developed by John and Irma Honigmann 
( 1970) a study of adaptatlpn in the Western Arctic tdwn of Inuvik. 
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LSWJ: Contact- trad It lon«l role. ( female «nd b^U). l«ft to right. *cro»«: tent yife, 
) akin worker, acanstreaa, small gaaa hunter, tpear hunter, cirver, rifle hunter 
fishermen ' 




: Trmnsltionul roles ( mule), top to bottoa: Alrpl«n« Mchanic» cmtech/:s^ 
^ conatruction vorker, store cltrk 
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